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Government Attacks 
Hollywood Control 


Charges Film Producers Violate 
Provisions of Federal 
Antitrust Act 


HAYS OFFERS COOPERATION 





Movie Czar in Careful Statement Says 
Producers Welcome Monopoly 
Issue Clarification 


When it was recently announced that 
from September 1 to the end of the year 
the film industry will spend one million 
dollars to advertise the motion picture 
as a form of entertainment, many people 
quite naturally showed surprise. Why 
should the movies feel they need adver- 
tisement? Already there are 120,000,000 
who patronize them, and in 1936 they did 
so at a rate of 88,000,000 paid admissions 
per week. What better advertisement for 
the industry is there than its own prod- 
ucts? There is something about the en- 
tire industry that appeals to American 
citizens. Being in the show business, it 
puts on a brilliant display of its own, re- 
plete with famous stars, Hollywood swim- 
ming pools, and a host of magazines de- 
voted exclusively to turning out Holly- 
wood gossip. 


The Serious Side 


But there is another and more serious 
side to the film industry, and one which 
may be partially responsible for the mil- 
lion-dollar advertising campaign shortly 
to launched. A great many movie- 
goers have never given it a thought, and 
it may be that even the leading citizens 
of the movie colonies have not concerned 
themselves with it. But if they did not 
know about it before, they do now, for 
the federal government has just begun 
proceedings against the five largest film 
charging that they monopolize 


be 


companies, 


film. production, distribution, and exhi- 
bition and are therefore violating the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. The attorney 


general's office has made it clear that this 
friendly suit—that is, that it will 
not ask for heavy penalties in fines or 
jail terms, but will act to force dissolu- 
tion of the monopoly. 


is a 


In drawing up its complaint against 
the film companies, the Department 
Justice traced the history of motion pic- 
tures and their production back to the 
year 1640, when in Rome the Jesuit, 
Athanasius Kircher, experimented with the 
first magic lantern and wondered, as did 
those after him, whether the images he 
succeeded in flashing on a screen could be 
made to move as in real life. It was not 
until Eadweard Muybridge photographed 
a trotting horse with a battery of cameras 
in the 1880's, and then showed these pic- 


of 


tures in rapid succession by revolving 
them on a sort of wheel, that serious efforts 
were made to produce pictures which 
moved. At the same time Thomas Edi- 


son was experimenting with the idea and 
brought forth a small cabinet into which 
one person could peep through a tiny ap- 
erture and see a series of pictures moved 
so rapidly across the beam of an electric 
bulb that they seemed lifelike. 

The rest of the story of the develop- 
ment of moving pictures is that of apply- 
ing the magic lantern principle to the 
technique of moving films rapidly across 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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ELDERMAN IN WASHINGTON POST 








Whom the Gods Would Destroy 


Is the world today at peace or war’ If, as now seems probable, the Soviet Union and 


Japan are drawn into conflict, more than 723,000,000 people in China, Japan, the Soviet 
Union, and Spain—or more than one-third of the world’s population—are engaged in war. 
No less depressing would be the answer to the question: How many people in how 
many nations are today honestly at peace’ Is Italy, admittedly a participant in the 
Spanish war, at peace? Is Palestine at peace? Is Germany today-at peace in anything 
but name? We shall not try to answer this question, because it deals with intangibles 
and depends upon definitions. The number of people who do not live in countries which 
one can honestly say are peaceful, however, might come dangerously close to one billion. 

The latest threat to peace comes from the Far East where Japan and Russia are 
perilously near a major war, if they are not already involved in it. The world has become 
a witness to what may be the beginnings of another undeclared war. What the conse- 
quences of such an upheaval may mean to the world are clearly outlined by William Allen 
White in a recent editorial appearing in the Emporia (Kansas) Gazette. Mr. White writes: 

“The Japanese and the Russians fought last week for hours across a trench in military 
formation. Another war has begun, the third unannounced war in the world today, un- 
branded and unacknowledged by the belligerents. So comes this new style bootleg war 
into the world that signed the Kellogg Peace Pact 10 years ago. 

“It does not seem possible that men who had solemnly agreed at a world conference 
to abandon war as a means of settling international disputes, should go at war 
brazenly, with such terrible efficiency. Yet here it is. This new war may be stamped 
out within a week or 10 days. The world has been able to localize hostilities in Spain 
and in China. For all the world hates war, dreads it beyond any other scourge. Yet 
leaders, premiers, chancellors, kings, and potentates keep right on leading people into war. 


sO 


“The hatred of war is almost as old as war itself. The first writing man did contains 
diatribes against war. Thousands of years ago the prophets saw a vision of eternal peace. 
Surely a vision that is so deeply embedded in man’s consciousness should some day come 
into reality, when men shall turn their swords to plowshares, their spears to pruning 
hooks, and war shall be no more. 

“In the meantime, watch this latest outbreak on the Russian-Japanese border and 
pray with all your heart. For the Germans may come to the aid of the Japs and the 
French they will have to support the Russians and England is bound by ironclad treaties 
to support the French— 

“And blood is thicker than water. 


“A nice, handsome, manly boy—that boy 
has he ever done to deserve such a fate!”’ 


of yours! Next year perhaps—and what 
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Russo-Japanese War 
Threat Shakes East 


Heavy Casualties in Border War 
Bring Both Nations to 
State of Tension 


NEITHER SIDE BACKS DOWN 





Both Countries Seem Prepared to Wage 
Fight to Finish for Supremacy 
In Eastern Asia 

In the wake of a long period of rum- 
blings, threats, rumors, and scattered shots 
along the Amur River and in the immense 
outer reaches of the Gobi Desert, the storm 
broke last week at Changkufeng near the 
juncture of Manchukuo, Korea, and Si- 
beria, as Russia and Japan moved omi- 
nously toward a major war. As had been 
expected, there were no stentorian ultima- 
tums, no ringing speeches either from the 
Kremlin or from the Imperial Palace, but 
slowly and without fanfare the big military 
machines began to move. The Soviets oc- 
cupied a hill. Was it in Russian or Japa- 
nese territory? The Japanese claimed it 
was theirs and, moving up their artillery, 
blew the Russians off the hill. The Soviets 
produced treaty maps showing the hill to 
belong to them, and drove the Japanese 
back. Japanese troops made a sally at 
another point. Soviet planes roared low 
into Manchukuoan territory, bombed a 
railway bridge, and vanished. Nowhere in 
the world was it seriously considered that 
Japan and Russia were going to war over 
a mere hill. Border incidents were nothing 
new in that territory. If they were going 
to war—and the world, with two other wars 
already threatening its security, shuddered 
to think of it—it was because they were 
ready and willing each to match its strength 
with the other. 

Both Nations Prepare 

As last week drew to its close, the scat- 
tered shots and raids in approaching open 
warfare at a_ rapidly accelerated 
seemed to indicate that both nations really 
were determined, and that neither would 
yield an inch. Tanks rolled forward, 
machine guns spat through grass and from 
behind trees. In Japan the general staff 
and the cabinet convened and a staff mem- 
ber hurried off to the Emperor’s summer 
palace to make a personal report on the 
tense situation. In Moscow only the brief- 
est statements were made for the press. 
Preparations for the midsummer Antiwar 
Day went on as scheduled. Japanese forces 
moving slowly up the Yangtze toward 
Hankow stopped, and then as the Chinese 
counterattacked, they fell back—some said 
because of clever Chinese strategy; others 
because Japan was withdrawing some of 
her troops. Throughout Japan, in the 
streets and in restaurants, there was no 
cheering and no glee, only tension. 

Where it will all end no man can say 
today. Russia and Japan are not new 
enemies. From the time that Japan’s Elder 
Statesmen pushed her forward as an in- 
dustrial power determined to achieve in the 
east what England had achieved in the 
west, the course of her march toward em- 
pire led her athwart the far-flung eastern 
lines of Imperial Russia. In 1904-05 the 
two nations went to war. To the Russians it 
was a terrible war. Their Far Eastern army 
was decimated, their Pacific fleet and forts 
at Port Arthur and Vladivostok were 
blown to bits. The Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road broke down at crucial moments in 
one of the most glaring displays of trans- 
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REVIEW OF THE JAPANESE ARMY 


port inefficiency and incompetence that the 


world had ever seen. Everything went 
wrong. Powder did not explode, gun bar- 
rels warped as they grew hot; of leader- 
ship there was little, of a masterly high 
command—none. The second fleet sent 
around Africa to attack the Japanese got 
itself into difficulties right away by firing 


on a British fishing fleet, mistaking the 
small vessels for Japanese destroyers. A 
war with England over this incident nar- 
rowly averted, the fleet proceeded on. The 
Japanese waited. When, months later. the 
Russian fleet limped into the Straits of 
Tsushima on its weary way to Vladivostok, 
the Japanese navy quickly and _ easily 
destroyed it. To the Japanese it was a 
glorious, happy war. They defeated a great 
white power. They were so pleased that 
they treated Russian prisoners like guests 
The Japanese army and navy, they came to 


believe, were invincible. 


Japan Opposed Soviet 

10 years later, the World War 
broke out, Russia and the Japanese found 
themselves on the same side. But follow- 
ing the Russian Revolution, the Japanese 
joined the armies of England, France, and 
the Russian Anti-Bolshevik General Kol- 
chak in trying to destroy the Bolsheviks. 
The Japanese were then defeated. Inch 
by inch and yard by yard the Red Armies 
forced them back, and finally in a series 
of devastating attacks swept them out of 
Siberia and down behind their own borders 
This is a fact not so well known, and not 
often told, because it reflects credit on no 
one involved except the Soviets and pos- 
sibly the American general who refused 
to take any part in the fighting. Thus the 
Russians and Japanese have already met 
twice field of battle. In the first, a 
major test, the Japanese won easily. In the 
minor one, they lost. 


When, 


on the 


second, a 

What is the underlying cause for 
Russo-Japanese conflict? Is 
thing that is inevitable? Can it be avoided? 
There are perhaps two ways of looking at 
it. One is from the Japanese point of view. 
Since the new and vigorous spirit of in- 
dustrialism and western imperialism was 
injected into that remarkable nation, Japan 
has expanded westward circular waves 
like those which are sent out by a rock 
dropped in a pool. This pulsating halt- 
moved sometimes met 
stopped, but by constant 
and broke 


this 


war some- 


circle as it west 
obstacles and 
probing it felt out weak spots 
through. The Japanese, and this is particu- 
larly true in their conversations with Amer- 
icans, like to compare it with the American 
as something inevitable. 
than the Amer- 
Americans not 

them? Take 
them to 
doing 


e westward, 
they ask, 
wars? Did 
shoot Indians? Subjugate 
away their lands and confine 
reservations? So the Japanese are 
in Asia. They look upon themselves as a 
tightly knit, and industrious peo- 
ple who are destined to expand and rule. 


advanc 
Is it any worse, 
ican Indian 


efficient. 


In 1904-05, they took Korea to protect 
their islands. Then more recently they 
felt the need of Manchukuo to protect 


Korea and the Islands, then they had to 
have Inner Mongolia to protect Man- 
chukuo, and then North China, and now 
Central China. Their advance has been 
likened to that of the British in India. 
There is some border trouble in the outer 


provinces. The Japanese find it necessary 


to subdue the tribes over the border. Sx 


they move in and neglect to 
Then the same thing happens with 


territory. And 


move out 
again 
the next so on indefinitely 


Russia's Position 


Russia, on the other hand, has felt het 
eastern borders menaced by this ever-rest- 
less circle of Japanese advance Asia 
From a “peace-at-any-price”’ attitude which 
held following the revolution, her 
leaders have come to declare that they will 
fight for every inch of Russian soil. The 
Russian soil menaced by the Japanese is 
Siberia, the great wealthy region which was 
described in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER of 
July 25. And for reasons also described 
therein, Siberia vulnerable 
Her main artery of communication, the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, runs 
southern borders, elongated 
and in places only a 
frontier. Therefore Siberia alone 
enough. The Russians felt obliged to 
extend their influence over Outer Mongolia 
which stretches out to the south of Lake 
Baikal. To protect Outer Mongolia from 
attack from the rear (and incidentally the 


into 


was 


alone is very 

along the 
unprotected 
few miles from the 
was not 


Caspian regions from attack through China ) 


Russia expanded as well as did 
Whereas the latter blasted her way into 
Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, and North 
China with heavy guns, the more subtle 
Russians bought and intrigued their 
into Outer Mongolia, Sinkiang, and 
recently into the Chinese provinces of 
Kansu and Koko Nor with Russian gold. 
commercial 
only a few 


Japan. 


way 
more 


treaties, a few promises, and 
pistol shots here and there 
obstacle could not be 
means 
1920's 
inclined to live 


when an removed 


by any other 


both nations seemed 


in peace, 


During the 


and to recognize 


their common enemy as England. It was 
thought significant by many that afte 
refusing to grant an interview to any 
foreign newspaperman for many _ years, 
when Stalin finally broke down, the first 
he agreed to receive was a Japanese. “You 


Asiatic 
have said 


know, I'm an 
ported to 


myself,” he is re- 


But in the 
militarists 
trouble 


1930's, the 
gained the upper 
Sometime 


early Japanese 


hand, and 
1930 


began. between 


sent a strange secret war began 
to disturb those wild and _ little-known 
ilong the Manchukuoan-Siberian 
border Did it 193] 
Japanese conquered Manchuria? 
Japanese 
the Soviets to sell out their interests in the 
important Chinese Eastern Railway through 
Manchuria at a 
{upon 
defaulted)? ~— By 
ilong the thousand-mile 


ind the pre 


regions 
when the 
Or was it 


begin in 


years later when the forced 


ridiculously low price 


which the Japanese subsequently 


1935 clashes 


had 


state of 


sporadic 
frontier 
high 
and time again when 
ing would break out all 
newspapermen would cable 


iroused both nations to a 


ision. Time shoot- 
along the line 
ilarming stories 


that war was imminent 


Pact with Fascists 


In 1936, when Japan joined in an agree- 
ment with Italy and Germany which 
obviously an igainst Russia 
three said that it 
only communism in general, a 
subtle distinction) the Soviets apparently 
decided that it From 
1 few inconsequential outbreaks here and 
there. the forays swelled into modern 
yattles with aircraft, gunboats, and artillery 


was 
illiance (al- 


though the powers was 


against 


was the last straw 


all engaged. About a vear ago, the Japa- 
nese launched a particularly heavy attack 
upon Soviet gunboats in the Amur. When 


the Soviets did not seem inclined 
then in the midst of their 
went to war with 


to go to 
war (they were 


purges). the Japanese 


——— GY 


cupied apparently with as much as she can 
hold in her great undeclared war with China 


But things are not quite so. simple as 
that Fifteen million Russian troops ar 
not going to war with half the Japanes 
army by any means. In the first place 


the war—if there is one—will have to bh: 


fought almost by Siberia alone Or 25 
400.000 people against Japan's 36,000,00( 
This is because Russia needs a large part 
her armed forces to guard the industri 
regions European Russia. Further, the 
Siberian provinces are so far east fron 
Moscow, and the Trans-Siberian Railroad js 
so vulnerable, that the eastern armies. as 
experience has shown, will have to rely 


largely upon themselves To meet this 
emergency, Siberian industry has be 
up. millions of workers 
European Russia, railroads built south from 
the Trans-Siberian into Mongolia and Sinki 
ang. and the Far E Army under 
Marshal Vassili Constantinovitch Bluecher 
increased from 350,000 to 300,000. The 
army is highly mechanized 
tain the best 
ported by 


Soviet 


n built 


moved in from 


istern 


and said to con- 
Soviet divisions. It is sup- 
a thousand of the 
aircraft which are hidden in small 
airdromes all along the frontier. A navy of 
unreported size guards the eastern coasts 
and its large number of submarines and 
small craft have Japanese 
for worry. 


about newest 


given the cause 


According to most reliable reports. the 


Japanese have not sent their best divisions 





China, and the border in- 
cidents fell off again. 
But the fighting which 


burst out last fortnight was 
more serious than any pre- 
vious incidents, and for the 
first time a division of the 
regular Far Eastern Army 
troops moved in to support 
the border guards. 
observers on the 


Foreign 
spot— 
what few there were in that 
wild region—saw_ trouble 
ahead. The Soviets backed 
down before, but this time 
they did not. The Japa- 
nese, to could 





save face, 
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not either. 

Demaree Bess, in the Au- 
of the Satur- 
Post, quotes 
as having said, ‘‘Nowadays, wars are 
They simply start.” Then, 
having spent many years in that region, he 
that ‘The 
because it is not yet 


issue 
Evening 
Stalin 
not declared. 


gust 6 
day 


adds his own conviction world 


is still waiting, aware 


that a second Russo-Japanese war has 
already broken out. Stalin’s regime 
was the first to discover that a major war 
can be waged not only without being 


declared but without being noticed.” 


What Are the Odds? 


even 


At first glance it might seem that all 
odds favor the Soviets in an open conflict 
With a population of 170,000,000 to 


Japan’s 86,000,000, a_ regular 
1,000,000 to Japan’s 250,000, and finally 
with an organized reserve force of 14,000.- 
000 to Japan’s 2.000.000, the Soviets have 
every 
seem. 


army of 


would 
Japan is already oc- 


advantage in numbers. So it 
To top it all, 





SOVIET TANKS RUMBLING OFF TO WAR 


ACME 


NEW YORK TIMES 


THE NEW DANGER ZONE IN THE FAR EAST 


The arrow indicates the area where the spark of another incident threat- 
ens an explosion between Russia and Japan. 


About half a million of their 
have been kept 
along the 


into China. 
crack troops 
Red Army Siberian border 
What the Japanese would do if it came 
right down to an open war with Russia 
is hard to say. It they try to hold their 
grip on China, they will be faced 
odds. On the other hand, if 
should withdraw their divisions 
Chinese they will be able to 
the Soviets with a formidable 
—but they will lose China. 
will probably 
the Siberian coast, 
stretches make it risky, and the Soviet 
submarines may be able to break it 
Both Japan and the Soviets are vulner- 
able in one sense. If the 
could fight their way through Mongolia 
and seize the regions around Lake Baikal. 
they could undoubtedly cut off all eastern 
Siberia from the rest of the Soviet Union 


facing the 


with 
terrible they 
from the 
war, confront 
war machine 
Their huge navy 
them to blockade 
although the 


enable 


long 


Japanese forces 


thus crippling the Siberian defenses. Thev 
would also obtain in that way the gold 
fields, the Kuznetz coal mines, and the 


four Pacific ports. On the other side. 
while no important Soviet industrial region 
can be reached by air from Japanese ter- 
ritory. the great Japanese centers are just 
within the maximum radius of the new 
Soviet bombing planes. What the Japanese 
fear most of all is a great air invasion in 
which wave after wave of bombers methodi- 
cally blow Osaka, Yokohama, and Tokyo to 
pieces, as the Japanese have 
Chinese 


done to 
cities. 

A third fear is felt by the less articulate 
statesmen of both countries. They feel 
that for Russia and Japan to fight a long 
war would be to play right into England's 
hands. The only thing that would please the 
British more, they feel, would be to see 
Germany join in the fray and then to see 
the three nations fight one another to ex- 
haustion, leaving Great Britain supreme in 
Europe and in Asia. 
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Balkans: Frequent comparisons are made 


vetween the 


state of international relations 
today and that which prevailed before the 
World War. Antagonisms similar to those 
which existed prior to 1914 are noted, and 


is said that the nations are drifting 
toward war at the present time just as 

they were in that earlier period 
There may be some truth in this, but 
ould seem more accurate to say that 


the differences are more striking than the 
For example, it was trouble in 
he Balkans that furnished the spark for 
the last war. but today, in a world torn by 
ivalry and conflict, the small nations of 


outhern Ex 


trope are giving an admirabl 
example by preserving and advancing the 

vee . 

On July 31 the nations of the Balkan 
Entente (Gree Turkey, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania) by common consent signed a 
nonaggression pact with Bulgaria, recogniz 
ing also that nation’s right to rearmament 
ind to the fortification of demilitarized 
territor Bulgaria. as one of the defeated 
nations. has been under the burden of 
treaty restrictions which have constantly 


relations between her and other 
Jalkan powers 


embittered 
These powers united into 
the Balkan Entente in 1934 which Bulgaria 
refused seemed designed 
and the postwar 
She the Entente 
illiance directed against her. 


join because it 
to strengthen preserve 
ireements considered 
. military 

However, it is now possible that Bulgaria 
may eventually become a member of the 
Balkan The member nations 
instead of pursuing a hostile policy toward 


Bulgaria. have 


Entente 


recently become increasingly 
This has 
tactics of 


been 
due King 
soris of Bulzaria. whose skillful diplomacy 
has greatly augmented the power and posi- 
tion of his country. It has also been due 
to the constructive attitude of Premier 
Stovadinovitch of Yugoslavia and of Gen- 
eral 


friendly and conciliatory 


largely to the wise 


John Metaxas, Greek dictator who as 
the Balkan 
with 


Entente. signed 


Bulgaria. 


president of 
the agreement 


By agreeing to the abandonment of the 


military clauses of the postwar treaties, 
the nations of the Balkan Entente now 
idmit Bulgaria’s right to equality. This 


does not mean, to be sure, that all differ- 
ences have been or will be settled. Bulgaria 
does not forget that she lost territory to 
Yugoslavia. Greece, and Rumania as the 
result of the war. But she rejoices in her 
present victory and nurses the hope that 


other difficulties can be adjusted in the 
future by diplomatic negotiation. In 
any event. she has agreed not to resort 


to force in settling her disputes with the 
members of the Balkan Entente, and this 
factor which will make for 
in southern Europe. 


is a stability 





GENERAL JOHN METAXAS 





AS DISORDER INCREASES IN PALESTINE 


A military truck with machine guns storting out from Jerusalem to search for concealed arms among the popu 
lace in out!ying districts 


Greece: Following a lengthy period o| 
ipparent the poverty-stricken little 
Balkan Greece, agitated 
throughout its length and breadth last week 
as three important events succeeded one 


calm 


nation was 


another 

An anti-fascist revolt on the island of 
Crete where’Cyriakos Mitzoakis. a nephew 
of a former premier, gathered 400 followers 
vainly attempted to overthrow the 
forces of Dictator General John Metaxas 


and 


was crushed within four hours of its birth 
and all government properties seized were 
restored. A day later it was announced 
that General Metaxas had been appo‘nted 


by a committee made up of his admirers 


as premier “for life.” This was not so 
much a surprise as other developments 
for the general had shown no sign of 


willingness to surrender the powers he had 
forcibly seized in 1935. 

A recent Charles E 
the famous efficiency expert, however, did 


visit of Bedaux, 


have some significance, for it is thought 
that the Greek government is considering 
hiring Mr. Bedaux to reorganize the entire 
economic structure of the country. He told 
the Technical Chamber of Commerce that 
Greece in a could attain a 
living conditions “which had 
taken the western democracies 50 years to 


few years 


standard of 


obtain.” Bedaux has been identified in this 
country by the Baltimore Federation of 


Labor as “the arch-enemy of organized 


labor.” 


South America: The 50-year-old dis- 
pute between Bolivia and Paraguay over 
the huge tract of jungle known as the 
Chaco Boreal has finally been settled. A 
treaty signed by the two countries recently 
divided the land tentatively between them, 
with Paraguay receiving the greater share. 
Bolivia will have access to the Paraguayan 
River, however, and thus an outlet to the 
sea. 

Bolivia and Paraguay went to war over 
the Chaco in 1932. As it stands, the ter- 
ritory is not particularly valuable, al- 
though it may have resources which at 
some future date will be very useful. 
National honor probably had much to do 
with starting the hostilities—the countries 
had been quarreling over the boundary line 
for decades, and neither would think of 
giving in. After more than 100,000 men 
had been killed and nothing settled, the 
warring governments agreed to a truce 
which submitted their problem to a medi- 
ating board composed of representatives 
from Argentina, Chile, Brazil, Peru, 


United States Time 
after time proposed settlements were turned 
the 
it seemed that the three-year truce would 
But last- 
negotiations resulted in the agree 


Uruguay. and the 


down by one country or other, until 


end and the war be resumed 
minute 
ment giving the mediators the right to make 
4 final division of the territory, which is 
about the size of Arizona 
the however 


is regarded as being highly important by 


Another article of treaty 


students of international re 


to spend, Haiti would have to buy all the 
materials for the building program from 
Germany. 


x * 


India: India’s famous Northwest Fron- 
tier—the region of the Khyber Pass made 
popular in Hollywood’s Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer, is once more giving the British 
From the tortuous, arid moun- 
tains in Waziristan, the followers of Mirza 
Ali Khan Fakir of 
Ipi) are again harrying the British troops 
mercilessly from behind rocks and crags, 
only to vanish when pursued by a force of 
The most recent British at- 
tempt to run down the Fakir of Ipi failed 
when that singular person escaped from a 
mountain cave, leaving six British dead and 
several wounded behind him. 


trouble 


(better known as the 


$1ze. 


any 


It is a hard war for the British, who have 
never proved very adept at fighting with an 
enemy. They not only have to 
their northwest provinces, 
hut are forced by treaty to protect Afghan- 
istan from Wazir raids as well. 
real 


unseen 
protect own 
The only 
for the struggle seems to be 
a refusal of the Wazirs, a proud and tur- 
bulent race, to be governed by anyone but 
themselves. Faced with repeated failures 
of their efforts to subdue these warriors 
the British took to bombing native towns, 
a policy with British 
against similar bombings in Europe. 


reason 


inconsistent pleas 


Spain: There have number of 


surprises in the Spanish civil war, but none 
was more complete than one which the 


been a 





lations. In it Botivia and 4) 
Paraguay agree “not to tat 
make war on each other 
nor to use force, directly 
a6) 
x 


or indirectly, as a means of 


solution of any present or |— 
future problem.” Of the =) 
entire treaty. John W. = 
White. correspondent for - 


the New York Jimes, wrote 
recently 


It would be difficult to ex 
aggerate the importance of 
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the treaty It is an instru 
mont of great international 
significance hecause it estab 


lishes a new principle in inter 

national law. It sets up a 

precedent for terminating or 

preventing war by arbitration. It should and 

probably will mean the end of war betwecn 

any two countries on the American continent. 
2 


Haiti: The Haitian government has bor- 
rowed five million dollars from the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, an agency 
of the United States federal government, 


and it will use the money to finance a 
public works program. Unemployment 
among the three million Haitians is a 
severe problem, which the government 


hopes to solve by its spending program. 
Bridges, highways, water systems, and 
sewage plants are on the list of projects 
which will give work to thousands now 
idle. 

But there is more to this financial trans- 
action than appears on the surface. When 
the Haitian officials decided on the public 
works program as a business stimulant, 
they began a search for someone to lend 
them the money to finance it. A number 
of banks in the United States were ap- 
proached by the special fiscal representa- 
tive which this country maintains in Haiti, 
but no bank here was willing to put up 
the money. Germany, however, was eager 
to furnish the Haitians with funds—if the 
loan could be made in “blocked” marks, 
or marks which Haiti could spend only for 
German products. With that kind of money 


AS THE CONFERENCE PREPARES TO START UP AGAIN 


A British view of the meeting to aid refugees, begun 
to be resumed in London this month. 


in Evian and 


ORR IN GLASGOW RECORD 


loyalists sprang last week when they sud- 
denly turned on advancing insurgents and 
held them firmly north of Valencia, while 
two surprise thrusts drove insurgents back 
to Gandesa, south of the Ebro, and 
towards Teruel. This sudden display of 
spirit on the part of loyalists injected a 
glimmer of hope into lagging spirits in 
Barcelona, Madrid, and Valencia, disrupted 
Franco’s plans for dealing with each of the 
two loyalist sectors in his own time and 
place, and put all prospects of a quick in- 
surgent victory out of sight for the present 
moment. 
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A SWELL HOT WEATHER JOB! 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


FDR’s Schedule 


Late today or tomorrow the cruiser Houston 
will put President Roosevelt ashore at Pen- 
sacola, Florida. From there the Chief Execu- 
tive will return to Washington by rail, through 
Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina. 
In the first two states, the President is ex- 
pected to resume his political activities in 
favor of New Deal candidates. In Georgia, 
Senator Walter George, a New Deal critic, is 
opposed by Lawrence Camp, wholehearted 
supporter of the President’s measures, for the 
Democratic senatorial nomination. In South 
Carolina Senator Ellison D. Smith, also a New 
Deal foe, has a fight on his hands with Gover- 
nor Olin D. Johnston over which shall be the 
Democratic nominee for a seat in the Senate 

According to present plans, the President 
will go to Winnipeg, Canada, to take part in 
an international celebration in September. 


Primary Results 


Those political experts who expected to 
find a clear-cut decision for or against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the New Deal in the state 
primaries have, to a considerable extent, been 
disappointed. With more than a third of the 
primaries over, both the pro-New Deal and 
the anti-New Deal factions have plenty of 
material to support their claims to victory. 
And the most logical conclusion seems to be 
that local considerations are playing a much 
larger part in determining party candidates 
than are national. 

Of course, the attitude of each candidate 
toward the President and his policies un- 
doubtedly has had considerable influence on 
his success or defeat. But it is not all-impor- 
tant. Adjoining districts within a state have 
reversed each other—one selecting a New 
Dealer, the other defeating a man no more 
loyal to the President 

Texas, of course, provides what is perhaps 
the outstanding example of the dominance of 
local affairs in primary results. There the 
Democrats selected a candidate for governor 








H. &@ E. 
THE SENATE EXPENDITURES COMMITTEE BROADENS 
THE SCOPE OF ITS INQUIRY 


The Campaign Committee of the upper house will inves- 

tigate campaigns in 10 states, with particular attention 

upon the Tennessee contest. Pictured are Senator Morris 

Sheppard (seated), chairman, and Senator Wallace H. 
White of Maine, one of the members. 


who refused to comment on national prob- 
lems and whose platform consisted of the 
Ten Commandments, the Rule, and 
“hillbilly” music. The recent campaign in 
Kentucky furnished another example. 
ernor Chandler charged that his opponent, 
Senator Alben Barkley, had been away from 
the state so long he had forgotten its people 
and problems. But the had laid 
himself open to a telling reply earlier in the 
summer; he proclaimed a state-wide Straw- 
berry Week (on being urged to do so by a 
friendly Mississippian who had _ strawberries 
to sell) when Kentucky’s strawberries were 
still green. Senator Barkley never failed to 
tell his campaign audiences that he still knows 
when strawberries bloom in Kentucky! 

Senator F. Ryan Duffy of Wisconsin found 
it necessary to refute time after time the as- 
sertion made by his opponents that he eats 
oleomargarine instead of butter—the dairy 
interests in Wisconsin could hardly be ex- 
pected to favor a candidate who uses a butter 
substitute, no matter how he stands on the 
New Deal. In Maryland, Representative 
David Lewis is making such effective use of 
the slogan, “The Man from the Mines versus 
the Man from the Mansion,” that his oppo- 
nent, Senator Millard Tydings, has been forced 
to boast that his “mansion” has a 
mortgage on it. 

It seems likely that the nation will have to 
wait until the 1940 presidential election, or 
at least until the Democratic national 
vention preceding the election. to get a defi- 
nite answer to the question: “How do the 
American people stand on the New Deal?” 
The November elections will afford an an 
swer of a sort, of but local matters 
may influence them as well as the primaries 
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The Week in tk 


What 


to a greater extent than do national problems 

Tomorrow the voters in Arkansas, Idaho, 
Nebraska, and Ohio go to the polls to choose 
their candidates for the fall elections. In 
Arkansas, Mrs. Hattie Caraway, the only 
woman in the Senate and a faithful New 
Dealer, is asking for renomination in what 
appears to be the feature battle of the week 


Civil Liberties 


Last summer the nation watched with a 
great deal of interest the struggle between the 
United Steel Workers of America, a CIO 
union, and the companies known as ‘little 
steel.” The CIO had come to an agreement 
with the larger companies, but the 
smaller companies had refused to sign a 
ments on wages, hours, and conditions of labor, 
so strikes were called in several plants. But 
the strikes were unsuccessful; at least the com- 
panies did not sign contracts with the union. 


steel 
gree- 


Lately the Senate’s Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee has been investigating the methods by 
which two of the companies, the Republic 
Steel Corporation and Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube, broke the strikes. Senators LaFollette 
of Wisconsin and Thomas of Utah have heard 
testimony from union men, from company ex- 
ecutives, from nonunion laborers, from min- 
isters in the plant communities, from news- 


papermen, from mayors and police chiefs 
The union witnesses have claimed that the 
companies bought tear gas, weapons, and 


1mmunition to be used by police forces and 
their own guards to quell the strikers; that 
they tried to influence the newspapers against 
the strikers; that they attempted to arouse 
public opinion against the union. The com- 
pany witnesses, on the other hand, have 
claimed that they did nothing but protect 
their own interests by fair and _ legitimate 
means. 

The Civil Liberties Committee is an inves- 
tigating body only; it has no power to punish 
those brought the two years 
since it was created, it has done much to make 
public the methods used by large companies 
to deprive workers of their rights. It brought 
the conditions in Harlan County, Kentucky, 
to the attention of the nation. The commit- 
tee’s term expires in January; then Senators 
LaFollette and Thomas will propose changes 
in present civil liberties laws to strengthen 
them, on the basis of the testimony which they 
have heard. 


before it. In 


Medical Monopoly? 


Last year 2,500 government employees in 
Washington organized the Group Health As- 
sociation, Their plan was to make _ regular 
payments to the G. H. A.. and with the money 
collected to pay doctors who would take care 
of all their medical needs: in brief, the 
G. H. A. is an experiment in cooperative health 
insurance 





ACME 


PONCA CITY, OKLAHOMA—HUGE CHECKERBOARD WITH $1,000,000 COUNTERS 


Twenty years ago this was Oklahoma prairie land, where cows roamed and wheat ripened. 
Company’s Ponca City Oil refinery rears out of the pasture. 
In lower left corner of picture stands the five-story administrative office building. 


replaces a former bornyard. 


Today, Continental Oil 


The wheat field is a tank farm. An athletic paik 


the American People 
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The District of Columbia Medical Society 
a branch of the American Medical Association 
has consistently opposed the G. H. A. Noy 
the Department of Justice has brought suit 
against those two organizations, charging that 
the methods used by them to fight the G. H A 
constitute a violation of the antitrust laws 
According to the suit, the medical society 
threatened to expel members who accepted 
employment from the G. H. A.; it threatened 
to expel members who consulted with G. H, 4 
doctors, and it tried to keep G. H. A. doctors 
out of Washington hospitals. 

The effect of the government's action js to 
bring the whole question of the powerful 
American Medical Association’s attitude to. 
ward health insurance and cooperatives jnto 
the courts. It is but one incident in a series 
of developments concerning the medical pro- 


fession—a _ series which may 


bring about a 
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THE STUFF SUPPOSED TO MRE T 


decided change in the relation between doctors 
and patients. The leaders of the A. M. A. are 
strongly in favor of retaining the present 
system of private and individual relations. 
But some members of the A. M. A., and a 
great many representatives of other organiza- 4 
tions, have criticized that body. The critics 
believe that cooperatives and perhaps a govern- 
mentally established, regulated, and financed 
system of medical care are needed. 


A Hung Jury 


The trial of 55 coal operators and former 
deputy sheriffs of Harlan County, Kentucky 
was declared a mistrial last week when the 
jury reported that it could not agree on a ver- 
dict. The jurors split on the decision, with 
three voting for acquittal. five for conviction, 
and four undecided. 

Thus a court session which lasted 11 weeks, 
cost $300,000, filled 48 volumes of transcript 
with the testimony of 500 witnesses, and at- 
tracted nationwide attention, will have to be 
held again. Judge H. Church Ford set the new 
hearings for September 17 in Lexington. 

The public has been reading about “bloody 
Harlan” for several years. First a fight be- 
tween union and antiunion forces resulted in 
a number of deaths. Then the Civil Liberties 
Committee of the Senate investigated the 
charges that the mining companies and the 
county authorities were working together to 
prevent the miners from organizing into labor 
unions. In May the executives and former 
sheriffs were indicted. Since then a constant 
stream of testimony on labor conditions in 
Harlan has been spread throughout the na- 
tion. Now it seems that Harlan will hold the 
newspaper headlines for several months 
longer, while another jury tries to determine 
if the defendants are guilty of denying the 
miners their right to organize. 


Super-Highway 


A 32-million-dollar loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and a 26-mil- 
lion-dollar grant from the Public Works Ad- 
ministration will be used by the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike Commission to build a 162-mile 
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highway between Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, 
: s announced recently. The Commission 
will raise money to repay the RFC by charg- 
ing drivers who use the highway. The PWA 
rant does not have to be repaid. 

: The highway will be the last word in modern 
iesign. Its four lanes of all-weather surface 
vill be separated in the center; there will be 
ao intersections, since “clover leaf” turns will 
entrances and exits. The highway will 
the most direct east-west route in the 
Nine tunnels dug through the moun- 


it wa 


provide 


provide 


state. : , 
tains many years ago for a railroad which 
failed to materialize will contain seven miles 


f the highway. 

The project recalls the proposal made last 
vinter in Congress that the government build 
, system of “super-highways,” six running 
north and south, three running east and west. 
The eight billion dollars needed to construct 
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HERBLOCK IN PONCA CITY NEWS 
such a system was to be provided by the 
federal treasury, which was to be repaid in 
toll charges. 


Caltureteering 


If two nations know more about each other's 
music, art, literature, schools, and people, 
they are likely to feel bound by closer ties of 
will. This was the conclusion which 
prompted the Department of State to establish 
1 new division of Cultural Relations, which, 
they are careful to say, is not a propaganda 
wency. Instead, it will seek to cultivate the 
friendship of Latin American countries 
through cultural channels. Radio broadcasts 
will take an important part in the plans, and 
exchanges of professors, students, and infor- 
mation about the nations’ intellectual attain- 
ments will also be promoted. 

This activity, which has become popularly 
known as “‘cultureteering,”’ will be under the 
superv.sion of Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, who 
is coming from his classroom at the University 
of Denver to organize the division. He has 
for a number of years directed a program of 
public education in world affairs at the uni- 


good 


versity, 


Campaign Committee 


In 1926, the Senate refused to seat William 
Vare of Pennsylvania and Frank L. Smith 
of Illinois on the grounds that the two men 
used corrupt methods and spent too much 
money during their campaigns. Since that 
time the Senate has had a committee on cam- 
paign expenditures which checks on the 
amount and source of funds by all 
candidates in senatorial races. 

This summer the committee, composed of 
senators Sheppard of Texas, Walsh of Mas- 
sachusetts, Harrison of Mississippi, O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming, and White of Maine, has 
been very active. Charges have poured into 
its office from many states, all claiming that 
candidates were misusing funds in trying to 
Win nominations. Whenever it believes that 
the charges are well founded, the committee 
sends investigators into the state. It has re- 


S 


spent 


quested all candidates to send in reports on 
ictivities, also. 


their 


Thus far the worst situation which the com- 
mittee has brought to light is in Tennessee 
According to the committee. both factions in 
the Democratic primary fight have used “gut- 
ter politics.” The committee intimated that 
the victorious candidate might be challenged 
in the Senate next winter. 


By-Produet 


Each bale of cotton which rolls down from 
the presses leaves behind it half a ton of cot- 
tonseed. Southern planters once burned that 
seed; they thought it worthless. Indeed, it 
could be harmful; they knew that if livestock 
ate the seed. the cattle and hogs would die 

It was not until 1880 that science learned to 
make use of cottonseed and the oil which can 
be extracted from it. But that time, 
this by-product of cotton has become more and 
more important. Last year, with a bumper 
cotton crop, the planters received 734 million 
dollars for the cotton itself, or about two per 
cent less than they received for their crops 
during the years just before the World War. 
From their sales of cottonseed, however, they 
received 130 million dollars, which was twice 
as much as the total for any prewar year. 
and cottonseed oil have been 
put to hundreds of Cosmetics, stock 
feed, butter and lard substitutes, explosives, 
rayon, paint, salad oil—all are turned out from 
a substance once regarded as worthless. 


since 


Cottonseed 
uses. 


Alphabetizing a Nation 


The largest indexing job ever attempted 
in the history of the world is now being 
started by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. This task is known as the New York 
Alphabetical Index project, and it is being 
done for the Bureau of Census. Its purpose is 
to make more accessible the age records of the 
105,000,000 persons listed in the 1920 census 
The records of the 1930 census cannot be 
used because they are continually in demand 
in Washington. 

Thousands of persons write to the Bureau 
of Census every year for information on age 
records; at present there are 50,000 such 
requests on hand in the Bureau's office. They 
come chiefly from persons seeking old-age 
pensions who have no official record of their 
date of birth, from insurance companies, 
athletic associations, colleges, and similar or- 
ganizations. To find the information in the 
present unalphabetized records requires from 
two days to a week on each request, and costs 
the Bureau from $2 When the 
index is. finished, this same information can 
be found in three minutes at a cost of only a 
few cents, it is claimed. The Bureau will save 
about $250,000 annually. 

New York City was selected by the WPA 
for this project because that city has a great 
many needy “white-collar” workers. The in- 
dex will give full-time employment to 3,600 
workers for 18 months 
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HENEVER there is informal group- 

singing, someone is likely to ask for 
Stephen Foster’s immortal “Way Down Upon 
the Suwannee River.” whose nostalgic melody 
is a favorite even among people with little 
or no knowledge of this lazy, jungle stream in 
Georgia and Florida. From its source deep in 
Okefenokee Swamp, the Suwannee creeps un- 
der a canopy spread by giant cypress trees 
Little sunlight penetrates the foliage during 
the daytime, and the gloom at night is doubly 
eerie, because long banners of Spanish moss 
hang from the trees to form ghostly drapes 
which shut off the moon. 

Though these waters flow down a 240-mile 
course which is lined in places by small farms 
and villages, most of the way is through more 
swamps and jungles, known only to natives 
who “have small weicoine for city fowkses.” 
To Cecile Hulse Matschat, these primitive in- 
habitants—their speech, their ways, and their 
homes—have a background which is stranger 
than legend. So it is that in writing “Suwannee 
River—Strange Green Land’ (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50), she chooses to 
tell as much about them as about the romantic 
stream which for scores of years has influenced 
their activities. 

She gives only passing mention to the 
Spanish priests who once preached at missions 
along its banks. Indian chieftains, great cot- 
ton planters, and famous early settlers give 
way to the swampers who ‘“‘nuvver heerd of 
New York,” and “don’ take ary truck with the 
outland.” Shut away from news and all signs 
of material progress, they hardly believe that 
“fowkses live in bunches” in New York, all 
penned up in apartment houses that are like 
beehives. According to their standards, they 
are living well; why worry about anything that 
is going on beyond the range of a day’s tramp 


THE SENATE CIVIL LIBERTIES COMMITTEE IN ACTION 


Left to right: Edgar S. Bowerfind, representative of Hill and Knowlton, publicity counsels for the Republic Steel Cor- 


poration; David Lloyd, an investigator of the committee ; and Senator Robert M. LaFollette, committee chairman. 
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“"SU- 
WANNEE RIVER,” DRAWN BY ALEXANDER KEY 


FROM JACKET DESIGN AND FRONTISPIECE FOR 


from their swamps? Only because Mrs. Mats- 
chat seemed to be a harmless student of plant 
life did they admit her into their homes. 

With this unchallenged opportunity, she 
became one of them, learning their ways and 
the Suwannee’s at the same time. 


x ok Ox 
HERE is a strong resemblance between 
Ruth McKenney’s “My Sister Eileen” 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace. $2) and 


Clarence Day’s immortal portraits of his stern 
father. The similarity lies in the homely hu- 
mor, the everyday subjects, and the writer’s 
active participation in the narrative which 
characterize both sketches. Quite 
obviously there is no likeness between frolic- 
some, chubby Eileen and the elder Mr. Day, 
whose dictatorial force in his household 
exerted its influence for 24 hours a day. 

Since the head of the Day family belonged 
to a generation which was hauled about in 
buggies, and disdained for some years to admit 
the success of such an evil device as the tele- 
phone, it is possible that Eileen and Ruth will 
appeal more to today’s readers. For they grew 
up well after the turn of this century, and 
belong to a speedier age of round-the-world 
flights. There is even some evidence in Sister 
Ruth’s story that the two girls sometimes 
found events too slow for their liking, and 
took pains to accelerate the pace. But this 
was not often necessary, because the girls 
unconsciously provoked excitement at times. 
For instance, there was the day that little 
Eileen became frightened at the movies when 
she was watching a roaring express train and 
the wheels appeared on the screen as though 
they were coming right over the audience. 
As they rolled on, she screamed and set up a 
panic among other children, forcing the movie 
operator to stop the show and quiet the spec- 
tators. 

So it was that as the McKenney girls grew 
up they did enough things to give Ruth the 
material for this collection of homespun es- 
says. They are pleasant reading, the ideal 
stuff for a lazy afternoon in the porch-swing. 

—jJ. H. A. 
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Auto Union Head 


the Unite d 
and at 


Homer Martin president Oo! 
Automobile Workers of 
present the center of the squabble which 
disrupt that 
being in the thick of things 
Ever since the young 
3aptist minister set 
organize the 


Americ a 
threatens ti union, is ac- 
customed to 


out to 
workers in automobile 
factories several years 


ago he has found 





himself in one scrap 
after another The 
decisions 1o! the 
most part, have come 
his way As proof 


there is the 
growth of the 
UCAWA 20,000 

in 1934 to well over 400,000 today 
Mr. Martin’s rise to 1 
Fifteer 


tremen- 


ww 


HOMER MARTIN 


dous 


from 


tional prominence 


has been rapid years ago he was 


a student William Jewell College in 
Missouri. There he starred on the track 
team (he won the national hop-skip-an¢ 
jump championship in 1924 and 1925 


and prepared to be Baptist minister 


For several years he preached in small 


Missouri 


his views or 


towns. His congregations found 
social conditions, particularly 
the plight of the workingman, too extreme 
so Mr. Martin Jeft the ministry and found 
a job in General Motors’ Kansas City 
He worked there until he was dis 


then set 


plant 


charged for his union activities 


out aS a union organizer in earnest 


He prea hed 
to the 


the theory of organization 


laborers as fervently and as elo 


quently as ever he preached the gospel 
and became one of John L. Lewis’ ablest 
lieutenants He won battle after battle 
with automobile firms, and still has plans 
to unionize Henry Ford's plants. Right 


now he is involved in 
with other executives of the 
They claim that while Mr 


in internal dispute 
national union 
Martin is an 


LTHOUGH it is two years before the 


matter will be decided, perhaps the 


most widely discussed political subject of 
whether Roosevelt 


the hour is President 


will seek a third term. Polls have been 
taken to determine the attitude of the 
nation’s voters on the question, and all 
sorts of predictions and prophecies ar 
heing bandied about Probably no one 
will know. until the hour of decision 


whether Franklin D. Roosevelt will 


tradition against the 


irrives 


shatter the third term 


as he has ignored so many other deep 
seated political traditions 
An Old Tradition 
Feeling that no President should seek 


more than two terms is rooted solely in 
tradition. There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution which prevents a chief executive 
from aspiring to a third term, nor are 
there statutes to prevent such action. But 
since the days when George Washington 
laid reins of office after two 
terms, the tradition has become firmly 
intrenched. Only one President has openly 
bucked the and he failed to 
the nomination of his party. It 
however, whether Ulysses S 
Grant defeated as a result of the 
third-term tradition More probably it 
was the opposition to his administration, 
resulting from its inefficiency and the 
scandals connected with it, which led to 


down the 


tradition 
receive 
is doubtful 
was 


his failure to receive the Republican 
nomination for a third term. 
It has been argued that Theodore 


Roosevelt defied the third-term tradition 
when he ran for the presidency in 1912. 
He had served practically two full terms 
before that time, having been inducted into 
office a few months after the second 
McKinley administration began. Had he 
been elected in 1912, he would have served 
a total of 11% years as President. But 


adminis- 
He says that the five officials whom 
he suspended are too radical, and that they 
tried to break up the union 


excellent organizer, he is a poo! 


trator 


Pennsylvania Governor 

About a year ago, Governor George H 
Earle of Pennsylvania was mentioned in 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER as a 


candidate for 


1940 At 


present there is a situation in Pennsylvania 


President in 


which undoubtedly will have considerabl 


bearing on the 
Last 


primary campaign 


governors presidential 


possibilities midst of 


spring, in the 
i bitter Governor Earle 
in office The 
M i! 


| 
cnarge 


Was ( hargt d with misconduct 
oust d Attorney 


man who had made the 


governor Ceneral 


giotti. the 
when the latter refused to submit evidence 


upholding his statements The charges 


« were then taken te 
t he state courts Ing 
1 grand jury inves 
lig vas ordere¢ 


iL10 
Dauphir 


Governor Earle 


Count 


laims that the courts 


ire ruled by Republi 





cans who are out to 
smear’ him. So he 
called special SCS 


sion of the legislature 


E 


GEORGE H. EARLE to ask that a com 
mittee from that 
body make the investigation. on the ground 


that only the legislature has the power to 
investigate 


Republi 


vestigation would be 


the executive department. The 


ins claim that a legislative in 


nothing but a “white 


wash” for the governor. since it is pre 


dominantly Democratic 
Governor Earle is himself a convert from 
In 1932 he changed 
political parties to support Franklin D 
Roosevelt On being elected. Mr. Roost 
velt appointed the sugal 


Austria. He 


however 


the Republican party 


Pennsylvania 
manufacturer ambassador to 


filled that post less than a year 


possible 


then returned to Pennsylvania to run fo 


governor He is popul ir with the labor it 
terests in the state. who were largely 
responsible for naming him as the Demo 

candidate for the Senate in the 


crats 


. ; 
coming elections 


“Boss” of the Movies 


As president of the Motion Pictur 
Producers and Distributors of America 
Will H. Hays has long been regarded 


moving pK 


the official spokesman for the 





ture industry When the federal gover 

ment filed suit against the leading picture 

companies recently. charging that they 

were violating intitrust laws. it was My 

Havs who replied that the industrv wel 

comes the opportunity to find where it 

stands in relation to the antitrust laws 
Mr. Hays resigned position as post 

maste general i 

President Harding 

cabinet in 1922, after 

erving one day les 

h veal to be 

come president ot the 


producers ind dis 
tributors organiz 
tion. Hollywood 
wanted a man of na 
tional reputation in 


that position—some 


WILL HAYS 


one who commanded 


attention in govern 
circles in Washington, D. CC. Mr 
Hays filled the bill. He 
in the Republican party 
overwhelmingly in the majority 


ment 
was a leading figure 


which then was 
His record 
had been one of constant growth as a poli 
tician. As a young lawyer in Sullivan, In 


diana. Mr. Hays 


political ladder as precinct chairman 


started the climb up the 


Grad- 


ually he worked up through chair 


counts 


chairman ind state chairman 


man, district 
until in 1918 he became national chairman 


His importance in Hollywood has_ in 


creased considerably SINCE 1934 when 


public opinion forced the companies to give 








Historical Backgrounds 


3y David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 











The Third-Term Tradition 


he did not actually run for President 
three times 

With the possible exception ol Je ft rson 
Presidents who served two 
terms—Washington, Jefferson 
Madison, Monroe, and Jackson—all retired 
from the presidency at the end of their 
for reasons other than op- 
third term. All 
relatively old and in poor health and sought 
peace and repose in retirement. Jefferson 
himself failing health, but he is 
known to have had convictions against the 
third term. When pressed by his sup- 
porters to run again in 1808, the Sage of 
Monticello clearly stated his 


to a third term: 


the first five 


complete 


second 


position to the 


terms 
were 


was in 


opposition 








| WHERE WILL HE LAND ? 
Pa FE Pm Aer me, 


“T.R.“ AND THE THIRD TERM 


FROM DENVER POST, COURTESY ROOSEVELT HOUSE 


That | 
proper period is as much a 
borne it faithfully lf 
the services of the 
fixed by the 


should lay down mv charge at thi 
duty as to have 
some termination to 


chief magistrate be not 
Constitution, or supplied by 


practice, his office, nominally for four years 
will, in fact, become fer life, and_ histor, 
shows how easily that degenerates into an 


inheritance 

Believing that a representative government 
responsible at short periods by election, is that 
which produces the greatest sum of happiness 
to mankind, I feel it a duty to do no act which 


shall essentially impair that principle; and 
I should unwillingly be the person, who, 
disregarding sound precedent set by an 


illustrious predecessor, should furnish the first 
example of prolongation beyond the second 
term of office. 














THREE’S A CROWD 


RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 





He 


England's Emissary 
Runciman 


British government has 


Viscount the man whom the 


sent to Prague to 
try to bring the Czechs 


ind Sudeten Germans 





to an amicable solu 
tion of their differ 
ences, comes from 
that clas 18) British 
rs which has long 

ar its Wl l fel 
uDO he rest of 
Europe \ thin ane 

t 1arp-lookins 
1a nis appearance 


ACME 


WALTER RUNCIMAN 


uts him ou 


for the House ¢ 
Lords As befits one who has. been 
sritish banker. businessman, and politician 
Runciman dresses with the utmost con 
rvatism and acts with that almost revet 
( feeling for social niceties that charac 
terizes the British ruling class He is 
unlike his father, the first Baron Runciman 
who ran away to sea at the age of 12 and 


worked himself up from cabin boy to a 
position as owner of a million-dollar ship- 
ping industry 

In his 
British Board of 


somewhat 


capacity as president of the 


Trade (an organization 
similar to our Department of 
few days in the 


White House last year discussing an Anglo 


Commerce) he spent a 


American trade agreement v'th President 
Roosevelt. The task now beivre uim, that 
of conciliating the hostile Czechs and 
Sudeten German Nazis, is probably the 
most difficult of his career. Armed with 
the wide financial and political experience 
of his 67 years, plus that self-assurance 


characteristic of the British peerage, he is 
well equipped to impress his listeners, even 
if he does not persuade them. His task is 


indeed a difficult one 


Jefferson was even more 
opposition to the third 

; 
1940 


decide to 


In later years 
emphatic in his 
term In all probability, the 
Jefferson will be widely 
should Franklin D 
seek a_ third 
United States 

It is gauge the 
popular opposition to the idea of a third 
term. In 1912, Theodore Roosevelt made 
an unusually good showing in the face of 


words ¢ 


quoted in 
Roosevelt 
term as President of the 


difficult to extent of 


great obstacles and carried far more states 
than the regular Republican candidate, 
William Howard Taft. He received more 
than four million votes out of a total of 
less than 14 million. 


Arguments Advanced 


It has been argued, by those who would 
like to see Franklin D. Roosevelt run for 
a third term, that he is still a young man, 
that his program of social and economic 
reform has not been carried to completion, 
that no candidate of equal stature sharing 
his political views now appears on the 
horizon. To strengthen their position they 
point out that the first five Presidents who 
completed two terms retired with the 
knowledge that their general social philos- 
ophy would be continued by their successor. 
Unless President Roosevelt has a similar 
assurance, he should not hesitate to run 
for a third term, according to the views of 
his supporters. 

But there is a powerful wave of opposi- 
tion to the third term. It would be estab- 
lishing a dangerous precedent, it is argued: 
one which might well undermine the very 
principles of democratic government at 
some future time. It may well be that the 
issue will never be decided by the Amer- 
ican people, for the President may not 
seek the nomination in 1940. But in the 
summer of 1938 it has become the principal 
source of political speculation and excellent 
material for columnists. 
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So That the Desert Sands May Bloom 





COURTESY BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CANAL 


HE muddy Colorado River marks the 
boundary and 
Mexican 
and, 50 miles to the south, plunges 
into the Gulf of California. Just before it 
passes from United States territory, the 


line between California 


\rizona before it crosses the 


bordet 


Colorado runs through a region which was 
regarded as_ worthless The hot, 
dry climate made living there uncom- 
fortable and earning a living almost im- 
possible. But years learned 
that the soil is rich; given sufficient water, 
it will produce abundantly 

Next year a new system of supplying 
water to part of that district—the Im- 
perial Vallev of California—will be put 
in operation. ©The All-American Canal 
an 80-mile waterway 20 feet deep and 
232 feet wide at the top. is almost com- 
pleted. The canal is large enough to 
handle nine billion gallons of water a day 


once 


ago it was 


—70 per cent of all the water which comes 
Colorado. It will take 
from the river at the new Imperial Dam 
several miles north of Yuma. Arizona, on 
the California side of the The 
canal then parallels the river for about 15 


down the vatet 


river. 


miles, turns sharply west a few miles north 
of the Mexican border and parallels the 
for the More 
than 10 miles of the canal have been dug 
through sand hills which in some places 
are 100 feet high. It this 
sand hills which long made the All-Amet 
ican Canal little more than a 


border rest of its course. 


was barrier of 


dream—one 


which is soon to come true. 


The Present Situation 


\ man named Charles Rockwood spent 
the better part of his life convincing othet 
men with enough 
plans that irrigation in the Imperial Valley 
would pay. Started in 1901. a system of 
canals was dug, fed with water 
Colorado River carried by the Imperial 
Main Canal. But the farmers of the Im- 
perial Valley have never felt 


money to finance his 


from the 


secure under 
the present arrangement, because the Im- 
perial Canal runs through 50 miles of 
Mexican territory. It was routed that way 
o avoid the sand dunes between the rivet 
and the valley. There is too much chance for 


international 
their water supply, the 


complications to endanger 


farmers believe 
a canal entirely on United 
name “All-Ameri- 
Besides. the Imperial Canal does 
not carry enough water to supply them at 
all times. It has failed in the past; in the 
drought year of 1934, the Imperial Valley 
lost 10 million dollars. 


They wanted 
States soil—hence the 


can.” 


For years the Valley campaigned for a 
better canal. Finally, in 1928, 
passed a bill authorizing the irrigation proj- 
sut it until 1934 that work 
was actually started. There are three main 
divisions in the project: the Imper:al Dam, 
the All-American Canal, and the Coachella 
Branch Canal. The dam is built and the 
All-American Canal is practically com- 
pleted. The Coachella Branch Canal thus 
far appears only on maps in the Bureau of 
Reclamation files, but a few weeks ago 
Secretary of Interior Ickes let the contract 


Congress 


ect. was not 


for the digging of the first 43 miles of the 
130-mile canal. The Coachella Canal will 
someday take water from the All-Ameri- 
can Canal at a point west of the sand dunes 


about 50 miles from Imperial Dam, and 
carry it north and west to the Coachella 
Valley. 


Extensive Project 


When the project was first planned. ln- 
perial Dam included. Engineers 
planned to use Laguna Dam, which is 
several miles below Imperial Dam, as a 
water Laguna Dam now supplies 
water to the Yuma Main Canal, which ir- 


was not 


source. 


——— ao 
Palm Sprinas ~ 


RIVERSIDE Co. 


o families which wish to settle in the 
under regulations laid down 
by the Reclamation Law rather than under 
the more laws regarding public 
The families which take up the new 
land will be expected to bear their share 
of the burden of the 


improvements 


valleys. but 


general 
lands 


financial irrigation 


Engineering Masterpiece 


ro a nation accustomed to reading about 
Boulder, Grand Coulee, Bonneville, and 
Fort Peck Dams, the Imperial is nothing 
extraordinary. But 
All-American Canal as a 
their profession 


engineers regard thi 
maste rpiece of 
There were many knotty 
problems to be solved in making it possible 
In the first place, the water of the Colorado 
is so muddy that it soon fill the 
canal with silt if turned directly into it. 


would 


So the engineers built at the head of the 
canal a “desilting’ works. 
three large basins, each 800 feet long, 500 
feet wide, and 12 feet deep. Water from 
the river flow into these basins and 
be held until the silt sinks to the 
bottom. The clear water will flow on down 
the canal, while the silt which is left in 
the basins will be removed by 72 rotating 
scrapers 125 feet in diameter. These 
scrapers, operating under water. will shove 
the silt into sewers emptying into the river 
helow the dam. 

Strangely enough, another problem which 
confronted the engineers was that of floods 
When it does rain in that part of the coun 
try, hundreds of normally dry gullies are 
turned into raging rivers for a few hours. 
The canal crosses several of these gullies: 


consisting of 


will 
there 
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by New Canal 
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COURTESY BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


MAP OF THE ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


Yuma Valley in Arizona, to 
of the Colorado River. 
the project surveyed, the engineers 
found that a dam thrown across the river 
Laguna would pay for itself. It 
would raise the water level 30 feet, and thus 
make it possible to dig the canal with much 


the east But when 


Was 


ihove 


less excavation than had _ originally been 
cxpected. So the Imperial Dam was con- 
structed at a total cost of about $7,500,000. 

The All-American Canal has cost about 
$30.000.000. The federal government has 


put up the money for the dam and the 
canal. and will dig the Coachella Canal, 
but the farmers who benefit from the 


irrigation are expected to repay the govern- 
Together, the two 
canals will serve a million acres, or an area 
about the size of Rhode Island. At 
450.000 acres of the Imperial Val 
served by a 


ment within 40 years. 


present, 
irrigation, 
thousand miles of small canals, and approx- 
imately 250,000 more acres will be within 
All-American Canal. Only 
16.000 acres of the Coachella Valley are 


lev are under 


reach of the 


irrigation 
must be pumped from wells. When the 
Coachella Canal begins to function, 350,000 
arid 


now cultivated: the water for 


acres of land may be planted in 
alfalfa, canteloupes, lettuce, oranges, lem- 
ons, grapefruit, and similar crops, with the 
assurance that there will always be a steady 
supply of water. 

To prevent settlers from rushing in to 
take up the land which will be within the 
area served by the canals, the government 
has retired it from territory available for 
settlement. Later farms will be opened 


any one of them might easily wreck the 


whole project. This danger was averted 
in two ways. In some places, culverts 
have been dug to carry the rain water 
under the canal. In others, huge siphons 
have been built which will pick up the 


water on one side of the canal and deposit 
The Coachella Canal will 
these 


it on the other. 


require a number of culverts and 
siphons. 

A third problem was that of preventing 
dust and sand from being blown into the 
canal in sufficient quantities to fill it up, 


especially in the section which cuts through 





the sand dunes. Several methods are planned 
to stop the Small 
will carry vegetation on 
the canal banks; where the soil is too sandy 
even weeds, the banks 
sprayed with crude oil or cove 
lug from the canal itself 

At several points along the 


shifting soil pipes 


water to irrigate 


to grow will he 


red with clay 


canal, suff 
cient water power will be developed to gen- 
The federal 
has reserved the right to power develop- 
ments from the Imperial Dam to Siphon 
but the 
repre- 


erate electricity government 


Drop, a stretch of about 10 miles, 
Imperial Irrigation District, which 
sents the interests, has the right to 
generate electricity elsewhere 
nal, and sell it 

Phe Mexican 


not too enthusiastic over 


local 
ilong the ca 
to towns and cooperatives 
government is reported 
the United 
States’ plans to take 70 per cent of the 
from the Colorado River. Mexico 
too, has lands along the Colorado which 
when irrigated are extremely fertile. Some- 
day it may want to dam the river and dig 
canals to irrigate its lands. But if most of 
the water is taken out before it reaches 
Mexican territory, there is small possibility 
of extensive irrigation. Of course, Mexico 
has little to say about the use which the 
United States makes of a river originating 
entirely in the States. But Mexico has 
| bargaining weapon of its own in the 
Rio Grande River. 


0 be 


wate! 


Mexican Position 

The water in the Rio Grande originates 
largely in Mexican territory. Texas fruit 
highly productive section 
Brownsville. Mercedes. Harlingen, 
and Benito use the Rio Grande to 
irrigate their lemon, grapefruit, and orange 
orchards. If Mexico should decide to use 
most of the river's water, the section would 
be left without a supply not only for ir- 
rigation but for the normal 
towns themselves. And there is a chance 
that Mexico may do just that. At present 
the Mexicans are 


farmers in a 
around 
San 


needs of the 


constructing an irriga- 
tion system in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley which, if used to its fullest extent, 
could practically drain the Rio Grande 
before it reaches the serving the 
Texas territory. 


canals 


Texas farmers are decidedly uneasy 
the situation. 


over 
They have been urging the 
to make an arrangement with 


which will 


government 
Mexico 
~upply 


settled 


assure their water 

Heretofore the two 
such questions on a if ‘ior 
that is, neither 


prive the other of water which 


nations have 
usage 


would de- 


basis; nation 
was being 
United 
States took so much water from the upper 
Rio Grande near El] Paso, Texas, that the 
Mexican grape growers across the river in 
the Juarez Valley lost their crops. the 
United States paid the Mexicans and ap- 
portioned the water satisfactorily. But 
negotiations to settle the situation on 
the lower Rio Grande have proceeded very 
slowly; the Mexican 
to reach agreements 
Rio Grande and the 
at the same time. 


put to use. For instance, when tht 


wishes 
concerning both the 
Colorado 


government 


conditions 
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U.S. 


a field of vision, and enlarging the penny- 
arcade cabinet to the size of the modern 
theater wherein one sits inside rather than 
peers into a tiny hole in the cabinet. 


From the Nineties 


Movies became very popular as a 
novelty in the 1890’s. But only as a 
novelty. It did not matter so much what 


the subject was as it did that one should 
see something moving on a screen. A 
few small companies began producing 
moving pictures under Edison’s patents 
and selling them by the foot to music halls 


and vaudeville houses which advertised 
that in addition to the regular acts, so 
many feet of film would be shown. It 


was not until 1903 that an Edison camera- 
man. Edwin S. Porter, thought of having 
a film “acted out” as in a play, and pro- 
duced The Great Train Robbery — 
famous 


now 


In 1908 the industry was already dom- 
inated by 10 leading producers who 
grouped together and rented their pictures 
to 125 or 150 distributing exchanges, 
which in turn disposed of them among 
some 6,000 exhibitors. At that time there 
was already more than $100,000,000 in- 
vested in the industry, and the rush to 
Hollywood was well under way. 

Then came the almost inevitable strug- 
gle for control of this profitable and mush- 
rooming industry. By 1912, Arthur Zukor 
had formed his Famous Players Company 
which completely dominated the produc- 
tion industry, and produced such pictures 
as Queen Elizabeth and The Prisoner of 
Zenda. He not only started the movies 
off in the direction of striving for a sem- 
blance of artistic standards, but intro- 
duced the practice of fabulous salaries as 
well. But Zukor was not satisfied with 


being the leading producer. For various 


business reasons he wanted also to con- 
trol distribution, so he bought up Para- 
mount Pictures Corporation, then a na- 
tional distributing agency. In the mean- 
time, theater owners for their own pro- 
tection had banded together in the First 
National Exhibitors Circuit. Faced with 
that situation, Zukor went to New York 


and persuaded the banking firm of Kuhn 
Loeb & Co. to float a $10,000,000 stock 
with which he bought his way into 
the field of exhibition. Thus for the first 
time the three phases of the film industry 
were dominated by one large interest 


issue 


Competition Develops 
On the other side of the fence 
Marcus Loew, the owner of 
of theaters. He felt 
ing menaced by the increasing power of 
producers like Zukor, so he went into the 
market and began to buy from the ground 
up, first Metro, then 


was 
a large chain 
his interests were be- 


and the Goldwyn 


and Mayer interests which have since been 





(Concluded 





REHEARSING A SCENE IN 


consolidated into the powerful Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer combination which is en- 
tirely controlled by the Loew 

The picture of Zukor buying from the 
top down, and Loew buying from the 
ground up until each had achieved a com- 
plete vertical organization capable of con- 
trolling a picture from the time the title 
and scenario were chosen until the worn- 
out film was sent back to the studio, stim- 


interests 


ulated others to action. No less impor- 
tant were similar moves of other strong 
units such as Fox, Twentieth Century 


RKO, Keith-Albee, and Warner Brothers 

About 10 years ago the big companies 
began to feel the strain of overexpansion 
sack in 1926, the Warner Brothers were 
on the verge of bankruptcy and only 
staking all they had on the 
gamble that the sound picture idea (which 
had been developed in the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and turned down by other 


saved by 


big producers) was the next big step the 
film industry would have to take. The 
enormous success of their Al Jolson pic- 
ture proved them to be right. But when 
the depression hit the country, even the 
success of sound pictures could not absorb 
the blow. Weekly attendance dropped off 
from 110.000.000 in 1930 to 60.000.000 in 
1932 as the American public 
purchasing power reduced 


finding its 
began to cut 
expenses and started, of course, with enter- 
tainment 


Some of the big companies 


could not stand the and into 


RKO 


went 


strain went 


Paramount ind Twen 


tieth Century-Fox all 


bankruptcy 
under in the 
early 1930’s and are now emerging with a 
readjusted capital structure. A number of 
smaller firms collapsed into bankruptev 
also, while some of the other big interests 
looked as though they would also fall by 
the wayside, until the general improvement 
of business conditions injected new life 
into the entire industry 


Financial Control 


With the exception of 
the bankruptcies, the story 
of the film industry from 
1926 down to the present 
is one of new techniques, 
the development and 
fection of sound, 
concentration of 
control in the hands of the 
powerful companies 
which the govern- 
ment is now proceeding— 
Paramount. RKO, Loews 
(MGM), Warner Brothers, 
and Twentieth-Century Fox 
(and Fox Movietone). Al- 
though 90 per cent of their 
physical equipment is lo- 
cated in Hollywood, or Bur- 
bank, California, control of 
the industry is not vested 
entirely in the hands of the 
famous names of Holly- 


per- 
and a 
greater 


five 
against 


PICKFORD-LASKY PRODUCTIONS 


SHOOTING A SCENE FROM “THE GAY DESPERADO ” 


wood. It is interesting to 


COURTESY WARNER BROTHERS 


“THAT CERTAIN WOMAN” 


that the 
suit in the 
southern 


note. for instance 
did not 


courts, but in the 


government 
California 
district of 


bring its 


New York, which means, perhaps more 
specifically—Wall Street. With the ex- 
ception of a few movie names, the di- 


rectorships of the Big Five firms read al- 


most like those of utilities, railroads, and 
heavy industries. There is hardly a big 
movie firm that does not have Wall 
Street generously represented on_ its 
board. This is not to say that all the 
powerful financial houses of Wall Street 


ct as one, but perhaps it serves to clarify 
the government's fears that 
monopoly of the film industry itself lurks 
the possibility of an even greater mo- 
nopoly of which the film industries play 
only a part 


beyond a 


The Specific Issue 
The 


specific issue today, however, is 
more immediate and sharply drawn. The 
government has only belatedly entered 
the fray caused by the efforts of the in- 
dependent hold their 
ground against the increasing power of tht 
film industry’s upper brackets. The five 
companies named in the government's 
suit are felt to be the particular enemy. In 
1936-37 they produced 405 (Class 


cent of the tot 


theater owners to 


feature 
\) pictures—or 80 per 


Because of their large financial resources 


they are able to command the services of 
the best stars. directors. and technicians 
and they are able either to controi out 
right, or effectively to dominate. most of 
the 431 distributing exchanges in_ this 
country 

The approximately 18.000 theaters in 
the United States are divided roughly 
into three groups. The affiliated circuit 
theaters, although they are numerically 


small, consist of the de luxe theaters and 
generally the first-run theaters owned di- 


rectly by the producers or controlled by 


them, and include such chains as_ the 
Paramount. Loews. Keiths. Warners, and 
RKO theaters. In most cities they are 


the largest and their prices are the high 
est. The unaffiliated circuit 
stitute a second group. 
not controlled directly 
though they may be 

The third group is made up of inde- 
pendent theaters. At first glance it might 
seem that their plight is not so bad. Num- 
bering 12,511, they make up 66 per cent 
of all the theaters, or more than the other 
groups combined. But since the 
theaters are smaller, they have only 49 per 
cent of the seating capacity. Their real 
trouble is in trying to get ordinary films 
at a reasonable rate, and in trying to get 
currently popular films at all 

Although films sold outright to 
theaters in the early days of film history, 
today they are rented, but not one by one. 
as the independents would like, but in 
blocks. This has given rise to the 


theaters con- 


These circuits are 
from above. al- 
strongly dominated 


two 


were 


large 


oy 


Government Probes Film Industry 


from page 1) 


“block-booking”’ 
the beginning of the film 

latter part of August) a theater owner 
agrees with—say Paramount—to take 
perhaps 50 Class A feature pictures for 
the coming year. The theater manager 
does not see these pictures in advance. 
The best he can do is to hope that a good 
portion of them will draw sizable box 
office returns. He is allowed to reject only 
a small number, and if he wishes to ex- 
hibit a picture of another company, in 
most cases he will have to pay for the 
one already contracted for, and then face 
great difficulty in getting the one he wants. 
If it is currently popular, he finds it very 
often impossible to rent even at a very 
high price. 


practice of wherein at 


year (in the 


The government’s charge is that the big 
producers are making it harder year by 
year for the independent theaters to get 
pictures through any means but through 
block-booking. At the same time, it points 
out that the big producers allow one an- 
other’s pictures to be distributed through 
other big circuits, but will not rent them 
to the independents. The whole effect is 
to make it difficult for the independents 
to remain in business at all. 

Through Will Hays, president of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, the industry has cau- 
tiously offered cooperation with both 
government and exhibitors. The spirit of 
compromise is stimulated by a recent Su- 
preme Court decision upholding a North 
Dakota law against the rigid “block-book- 
ing” system, by the fact that producers 
and exhibitors had already arranged for a 
conference, and further by the fact that 
because of the ravages of the depression, 
few of the companies feel in a position 
to carry on an exhausting litigation at 
this time 
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‘NO WONDER WE'VE BEEN ELEVEN DAYS DRIVING 
FROM NEW YORK. LOOK—LOW GEAR!” 


BROWN IN COLLIER'S 


A man who ran for sheriff in a western town 
got 55 votes out of 3,500, and the next day he 
walked down Main Street with two guns hang- 
ing from his belt 

“You were not elected, and you have no 
right to carry guns,” fellow citizens told him 

‘Listen, folks,” he rep'ied, “a man with no 
more friends than I’ve got in this county needs 
to carry guns.” —WaLL STREET JOURNAL 


Reading about the Howard Hughes flight 
has suggested that the toughest job in the 
world must be calling the stations between 
Omsk and Yakutsk Saginaw News 


A young lieutenant was exercising a com- 
pany of soldiers near the top of a cliff, and 
as the exercises proceeded, the men gradually 
got nearer to the edge 

The officer appeared to be at a loss to 
know how to stop the men, and as they were 
getting dangerously near the edge. the sergeant- 
major shouted: “For goodness sake, say some 
thing. even if it’s only good-bye!” 

—THeE AMERICAN BOY 

The moment someone suggests a memorial 
stamp to the Post Office Department, Mr. Far- 
ley makes an issue out of it. —SELECTED 

With considerable ingenuity and patience. 
a man has made a portrait of his wife with 
matches. It ought to be a striking likeness 

—HvumMorist 





